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ITALIAN COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 


Professor Craig Interviewed 


OUNTRYMAN readers will re- 
C member that we noted the 
departure of Professor and 
Mrs. Craig for Europe at the beginning 
of last semester. We are now pleased 
to record the return of the professor 
and family early in September.  <l- 
though the first part of the holiday 
was marred by illness, the latter por- 
tion was enjoyed to the fullest extent. 
A representative of the CouNTRYMAN 
secured the following interview with 
Professor Craig which we hope will 
interest our readers. 

Where did you spend most of your 
time? 

“Our time was divided something 
like this: Two months in Switzerland 
where I investigated hospital life as 
pleasantly as possible; two months in 
Italy, sight-seeing and visiting colleges 
of agriculture; two months in Ger- 
many, summering in the Black Forest 
region and visiting the horticultural 
schools of the Empire; and about a 
month divided between England, 
Franceand thelowcountries. Thelast 
month, I must confess, was occupied in 
sight-seeing after the most approved 
American plan—a plan I can heartily 
condemn.” 

Will you give me any impressions 
you formed regarding the scope and 
character of the Italian Colleges of 
Agriculture for we have heard very 
little about these institutions? 

“IT was fortunate in being able to 
secure satisfactory letters of intro- 
duction to the Directors of the five 
agricultural institutions of learning, 


ranking as colleges in Italy. I may 
say in passing that the same freedom 
of admission to public institutions in 
Europe does not exist as in America, 
and in Italy they are especially punc- 
tilious. I should also add that the 
p-operly introduced visitor is warmly 
welcomed and treated with the most 
courtesy. 

‘These five colleges are located re- 
spectively at Portici, near Naples, in 
fact at the foot of Mt. Vesuvius; at 
Perugia between Rome and Florence 
at Pisa; at Bologna; and at Milan. 
Two of them are directed by the State 
Department of Public Instruction 
which also directs the universities, and 
three by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Just why this arrangement, 
is wrapped up in the early history of 
the founding of the colleges.”’ 

Did you visit all of these institu- 
tions? 

‘No I was obliged to forego a visit 
to the Milan college which I under- 
stand is modelled largely on the lines 
of that at Perugia. You ask for 
impressions: the first that came to 
me was the obvious one that the 
government had found an excellent 
use for some of the old chateaux 
which changed political conditions and 
the passing of princely families had 
thrown upon theirhands. Three out of 
the four college buildings were formerly 
princely castles and one had been a 
monastery. Of course their age was 
indefinite, a century one way or the 
other did not cut much figure. This 
does not mean, however,that they are 
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A FIELD OF GLOBE ARTICHOKES IN THE EXPERIMENT GROUNDS OF THE AGRI- 


CULTURAL COLLEGE 


not well preserved. They are. These 
walls three and four feet thick stand 
better than our wood or brick veneer. 
Theevidenceof medieval origin isthere 
also in the great surrounding walls and 
sometimes partially masked battle- 
ments. These buildings havecomeinto 
the government’s hands inone way and 
another and some of them are now 
serving the admirable purpose of 
furthering the cause of agricultural 
education.”’ 

How do these colleges stand in rela- 
tion to the Universities? 

“IT was informed that the standard 
for matriculation was the same as for 
the University. In two instances, at 
least as at Pisa and Bologna, they 
are directly affiliated with the Uni- 
versity. At Portici, near Naples, 
the professors of the University 
in Naples lecture in the college of 
Agriculture. In Perugia the instruc- 
tionis given without regular assistance 
from any allied institution.”’ 

Have these colleges lands and ex- 
perimental areas as we have? 

“Oh yes indeed! Bologna has 
twenty or thirty acres on the out- 
skirts of the ancient city of that 
name. Pisa has fifty or sixty acres a 
mile or so from the famous leaning 
tower which is the center of every- 
thing popularly attractive there, while 
Perugia and Portici each has from 
two to four hundred acres under its 
control. Portici, by the way, has 


AT PERUGIA, ITALY 


the nominal control of a former Royal 
park, finely wooded, once a hunting 
ground, now supposed to be used for 
forestry purposes. Unfortunately the 
restrictions regarding its management 
place it in practically the same 
category as the Adirondack tract in 
relation to Cornell.”’ 

Is the experimental station separa- 
ted from the college? 

“No it is an essential part of the 
college. The laboratory instruction 
in agriculture in these institutions is 
largely of the demonstration type. 
There is little real laboratory work 
except in Histology, Pathology, Chem- 
istry and Physics. Nearly all the 
plant studies are given by the instruc- 
tor in the form of demonstrations or 
illustrated lectures, or excursions to 
gardens and farms. Aside from the 
demonstration experiments, research 
work is being instituted to a consider- 
able extent in the field but to a much 
larger degree in the laboratory. The 
field work in horticulture and agron- 
omy carried on by the college at 
Perugia was admirable as I saw it 
and would compare favorably with ex- 
periment station work in this country. 

What of the students? 

“Well on this score one is apt to be 
prejudiced. You realize of course 
that I believe that one of the strongest 
assets of the agricultural community 
of this country is the group, or I 
should say army, of young men enter- 
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GRAPE VINES SUPPORTED BY TREES WHICH TAKE THE PLACE OF TRELLISES AT 
PISA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


ing, in course of passage and leaving 
the colleges of Agriculture each year. 
In the first place the attendance is 
small as compared with ours. In no 
case were there, I think, more than one 
hundred and fifty students enrolled, 
usually a much smaller number. | 
believe that they were made up of two 


classes, viz., those who were sons of 
land holders and who wished to ac- 
quire knowledge to enable them to 
manage their estates, and second those 
who came for the purpose of qualify- 
ing as teachers of agriculture. They 
appeared rather less mature than the 
average student in Cornell. 
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A SPRAYING OUTFIT AT PISA INSTITUTE AGRARIA (AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE) THE 
SPRAYING OF GRAPE VINES IS ALMOST UNIVERSAL. BORDEAUX MIXTURE IS 
HAULED TO THE VINEYARD AND APPLIED WITH KNAPSACK SPRAYERS 
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“T will anticipate your question re- 
garding the teachers and say that the 
one thing whichimpressed me most was 
their cheerful optimism. They seemed 
most enthusiastic teachers, sometimes 
under adverse conditions, with marked 
aptitude for imparting information 
and sincerely devoted to their work. 

‘IT mayalso add thatallof these col- 
leges have extension departments 
which carry the results of research and 


the latest agricultural information to: 
the people by means of district 
demonstration experiments and travel- 
ling lecturers. 

“The best agricultural sections are 
responding. In the poorer parts of 
Italy, as elsewhere, the awakening is 
very slow. Nevertheless progress is 
making and the colleges and second- 
ary schools of agriculture are the main 
springs in the movement.”’ 


DUTCH CATTLE IN THEIR NATIVE LAND 


By F. R. 


Sanders 


Bristol, N. H. 


UTCH Belted cattle are known 
i> in Holland as Lakenvelders, or 
Veldlarkers, which means liter- 

ally a field of white, but conveys the 
idea of a white body with black ends. 
The writer spent a number of weeks 
studying these cattle in this unique 
country, where huge windmills are 
dotted over a land that is maintained 
from the inroads of the North Sea only 
by substantial sea-walls called 
The early history of this 


dykes. 
breed is not fully understood, but 
from the records obtainable, and from 
conversation with several of the older 


breeders in Holland, it seems that 
these cattle began to flourish about 
1750,and nodoubt the system of sclec- 
tion by which this marvelous color 
breeding was attained dates back into 
the seventeenth century. One breed- 
er says his father informed him that 
there were gentlemen of wealth and 
leisure near what is now called 
Haarlem, who conceived the idea of 
breeding animals of all kinds to a cer- 
tain color, chiefly with a broad band 
of white in the center of the body, 
with black ends. These noblemen 
had large estates, and it is claimed 
that for more than 1oo years they and 
their descendants worked upon the 
perfection of these peculiar color 
markings until they produced belted 
cows, pigs and poultry. That these 
breeders were wonderfully successful 
no one questions, as we have the 
results of their labors in the Dutch 


belted cattle, Lakenvelder poultry of 
England and America, and the Lanch- 
swine of Holland and Germany, and 
the Hampshire swine of America 
which were supposed to originate in 
Hampshire, Eng., but undoubtedly 
are descendants of the Haarlem herds 
of longago. All of these breeds pos- 
sess a belt, and carry out the idea of 
their originators to a marvelous 
degree. 

The process by which these un- 
paralleled results were attained seems 
to be hidden in the obscurity of the 
past; however it is not difficult to 
understand that many years of care- 
ful selection might culminate in the 
desired end. 

There is a custom born of necessity 
in Holland to place blankets upon 
cows recently calved, on account of 
the dangers of the damp and humid 
climate as the cattle are never kept 
in stable during eight months of the 
year. Itis maintained by some that 
white blankets were kept on these 
Haarlem herds on account of their 
neat appearance and that from an ac- 
cident calves came with white mid- 
dles, and then the owners conceived 
the idea of placing artificial belts up- 
on their cows of the required width, 
and after a long tiine the calves came 
bearing the artificial color of their 
dams with more and more certainty. 
There seems to be some doubt, even in 
Holland, as to the method employed 
to produce such distinct color mark- 
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ings, but nothing in the animal world 
shows more skill in breeding than 
the results of these Hollanders in the 
production of these different breeds, so 
strongly bred to color lines. 

The Lakenvelder cattle of the pre- 
sent day in Holland, as in times past, 
are held by the wealthy class and by a 
few breeders who supply the wants of 
those who desire these cattle but do 
not care to breed them, and also to 
supply the demand for shipment to 
foreign countries. These cattle have 
already been exported to France, 
Austria, Germany, Spain, Portugal, 
South Africa, Mexico, and the United 
States. 

Most of the Lakenvelder cattle are 
found at present in the Province of 
Utrect, andin North Holland. These 
cattle as found in Holland are larger 
than in America, the beit is wider 
often taking in part of the hips, and 
nearly all of the animals have more or 
less white on the hind feet. 

As dairy animals, they possess a 
high order of merit having small 
heads, slim necks, deep bodies, straight 
backs, broad level hips, and large ud- 
ders, and prominent milk veins. 
The writer saw a cow producing 80 lbs. 
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of milk on grass feed alone, and a 
number of others with capacity much 
in advance of the best records made in 
America by this breed. 

There are approximately about one 
thousand head of Lakenvelders in 
Holland, many of which are not bred 
pure, but there are still a goodly num- 
ber of herds bred with care and ani- 
mals can be found as near perfect in 
belt as can be bred. 

Reference has been made to Laken- 
velder cattle with white heads and 
black rings around the eyes. These 
are simply a cross with a breed of cat- 
tle common in Holland that possess 
this unique color, and the cross com- 
bines the two colors presenting a 
very striking combination of color. 

From a personal inspection of many 
herds of Lakenvelders, the writer was 
much impressed with them in their 
native land on account of their 
splendid dairy quality, and it is to be 
hoped that our American herds will 
soon have an infusion of the blood of 
these animals as it cannot fail to be 
of advantage both from a dairy stand- 
point and from the increased vigor 
resulting in an out-cross. 


DIRECTOR AND MRS. BAILEY HONORED 


N THE occasion of the twenty- 
fifth marriage anniversary of 
Director and Mrs. Bailey, was 

tendered a well deserved tribute of 
affection and appreciation by the 
Faculty of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Informal, en- 
thusiastic, whole hearted, it struck the 
key note of the true Cornell spirit. 

The scroll and silver token they 
brought expressed their appreciation 
for the two whose twenty years at 
Cornell have meant so much to her 
intellectual and social life. 

On the hour agreed upon, every 
member of the instructing and in- 
vestigating staff of the College of 
Agriculture (who was in town)—some 
sixty or more, and their wives, as- 
sembled at the corner of Stewart 


Avenue and State Street, from which 
point they went to the Bailey home. 
They took possession in true “surprise 
party” fashion. This was the first 
surprise of the evening. 

A few minutes later, while Director 
and Mrs. Bailey were being ‘‘inter- 
viewed”? on the front porch by a 
special committee, the committee on 
‘“‘presentation’’ was inside planning 
the second surprise of the occasion. 

The lights were turned off and a 
beautiful silver candelabrum was 
lighted. A scroll, on which had been 
engrossed the greetings of the guests 
and on which had been placed the 
signature of every member of the 
Faculty of the College of Agriculture, 
seventy in number, was spread upon 
the table. Everything inside the 
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house being in readiness, the com- 
mittee on the porch ushered Director 
and Mrs. Bailey into the room, now 
illuminated only by the mellow lights 
from the candelabrum. With this 
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of usefulness to the world of the lives 
of the two in whose honor the Faculty 
had assembled. 

One light stood for Jiterary achieve- 
ment,—the trenchant pen that had 





THE CANDELABRUM ON WHICH WAS INSCRIBED, “JUNE 6, 1908 


PRESENTED BY 
COLLEGE OF 
HYDE BAILEY 


THEIR 


impressive setting, Professor John L. 
Stone, in weil chosen words, expressed 
the sentiments of his co-workers 
when he enumerated the qualities in 
the lives of Director and Mrs. Bailey 
which have endeared them to the 
Faculty, to the students, and to all 
who know them. 

It was pointed out that the five 
lights of the candelbrum symbolized 
most appropriately five distinct fields 





ASSOCIATES, 
AGRICULTURE, 
TWENTY-FIFTH 


NEW YORK 
ANNETTE SMITH 
ANNIVERSARY” 


STATE 
LIBERTY 


written or edited more than fifty 
books. His other publications alone 
would have constituted a great life 
work. Vividly in the minds of all 
were, also, the “Bailey poems,”’ which, 
aside from the Director’s personality, 
have proven such a delightful feature 
of the Agricultural Assemblies. 
Another light represented the edu- 
cator. It reflected Director Bailey 
as a teacher, lecturer, scholar, where 

































he excelled because of his great power 
to establish ideals and inspire effort 
in others. 

A third light reflected the investi- 
gator. It symbolized Director Bailey’s 
rare power of generalization by which 
he had enunciated principles and 
revealed laws of life. 

The fourth light symbolized the 
Director as administrator. Clearly 
the mind recalled the great growth of 
the Agricultural College since its re- 
organization: the massive buildings, 
the splendid equipment, the large 
Faculty, the five hundred students, 
and realized that Director Bailey 
more than any other person, was 
responsible for this great develop- 
ment, due to his ability as an educa- 
tor, to his persistence, patience, 
courage. frankness, well balanced 
judgment and enormous capacity 
for work. 

The open hearth, cheer and 
warm welcome found by every one 
who ever went to the Bailey home 
was typified by another candle, ap- 
propriately placed in the center. 

The response by Director Bailey 
was characteristic,— modest and in- 
spiring. He expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the renewed evidence of con- 
fidence and friendship and stated that 
the loyal support, the harmonious and 
universal good feeling which had al- 
ways prevailed in the Agricultural 
Faculty at Cornell was a source of 
great satisfaction and strength, with- 


good 
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out which, substantial progress could 
not have been made. He stated that 
his policy had always been to en- 
courage rather than to direct; that he 
advised freely with the whole Faculty 
and did not believe in “‘star chamber”’ 
administration; that on account of 
the pride which he felt in what he be- 
lieved to ‘be the strongest Faculty in 
any Agricultural College, his part in 
the organization of the College of Agri- 
culture was pleasant. 

Director Bailey then paid a glowing 
and generous tribute to his predeces- 
sor as Dean and Director,—Professor 
I. P. Roberts, whose vears of faithful, 
patient, effective work as teacher, 
farmer and administrator, he said, 
made possible the recent growth of 
the College. 

The third surprise of the occasion 
came when one of the party called up- 
on Director Bailey for a poem. In 
response to the chorus of requests 
which followed, he recited a composi- 


tion, which, by many, is considered to 
be his best. It was his latest produc- 
tion, entitled ‘Pathways,’ inspired 
while enroute through the Alleghany 
mountains. Then the evening was 
made merry by College songs and 
hearty cheers and well wishes for con- 


tinued years of happiness and useful- 
ness for Director and Mrs. Bailey. 

The CorRNELL CouNTRYMAN is glad 
of the opportunity to give this account 
of an event over which all who know 
our Director will rejoice. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT THE NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


By Martha Van Rensselaer 


Department of Home Economics 


HE New York State College of 
Agriculture provides for 
women an opportunity to place 

the farm home on the basis of intelligent 
interest. The regular courses in the 
College of Agriculture are also open 
to women and a good number are en- 
rolled for a four years’ course in agri- 
culture as well as in the special courses 
of the College. Apart from this, the 
College is fast developing opportuni- 
ties for women to become proficient in 
home making by its courses in Home 
economics. Some of the work is here 
outlined. 


FARMERS’ WIVES READING COURSE 

For those who desire practical 
reading on household subjects with- 
out leaving home to attend a school, a 
reading course for farmers’ wives is 
provided. It consists of bulletins is- 
sued by the College on subjects relat- 
ing to home life,—Foods, Sanitation, 
House planning, House furnishing, 
House decoration, Labor Saving De- 
vices, Reading in the Home, The 
Rural School, Farm House Industries. 
These bulletins are sent out in the 
winter months, November to March 
inclusive, to members in New York 
State who have asked to be enrolled 
on the mailing list. The bulletins are 
written to meet the problems in the 
tarm home although they may be 
sent to anyone in the state interested. 

Accompanying each bulletin is a 
four page discussion paper, containing 
questions upon the text of the bulletin 
and intended to secure the point of 
view of the readers. These questions 
are to be answered by the members 
and returned to the department. 
Through them valuable suggestions 
are received from experienced house- 
wives. Ideas are passed on to others 
and the course is thus made an inter- 
change of opinions and experiences. 
In no case is the name of the contribu- 
tor given in print unless with her per- 
mission. 





The discussion papers are all read 
by the Supervisor of the reading 
course and wherever comments are in 
place or questions are asked, personal 
letters are writtentomembers. Ques- 
tions are received on many subjects 
and these are referred to members of 
the faculty in the College of Agri- 
culture who have made a special study 
of these topics. One woman wants 
to know how to preserve eggs, another 
how to rid her pantry of ants, another 
whether a bread making machine or 
perhaps a water power washing 
machine is practical in the farm home ; 
another woman asks for advice con- 
cerning the feeding of her baby, or 
diet for the farm hands, another 
wants to know how to can vegetables, 
or to make Sauer Kraut, while another 
asks for lists of books to be read by 
the children, lists for the rural school 
or books to interest the boy or girl in 
poultry raising. Another woman 
asks how to build a septic tank or how 
to fumigate a room after sickness has 
occurred inthe home. The subjects 
upon which questions are asked are 
numerous. <A good reference library 
is fast being added to the College and 
beside the knowledge of the members 
of the staff of the College of Agri- 
culture always available, there is a full 
set of bulletins of the U. 5S. Govern- 
ment and of other states to which 
readers may be referred for informa- 
tion desired. The course is purely 
educational and is intended to give 
farm women an opportunity similar 
to that afforded the farmers of the 
state. With a growing tendency to 
make farming a leading profession 
the farm home, which is simply a part 
of the large farm interest, must be 
based as is no other home on scientific 
methods. 

The Farmers’ Wives Club is the se- 
cond step in the Farm Home Exten- 
sion work. The reading course may 
be for the individual reader at home 
or a group of women may be associated 
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RECEPTION TENDERED BY THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 
TO THE WINTER COURSES, 1g08 


in the study of these bulletins. Far- 
mers’ Wives’ Clubs have been formed 
in different sections of the state, the 
members meeting every two or four 
weeks. Officers are elected, a con- 
stitution adopted, a program pre- 
pared for the vear’s study. The 
bulletins furnish a part of the material 
for this program while it is advised 
that a literary program be added 
which will fit the needs of the mem- 
bers. This may be upon _ history, 
topics of the day, a study of litera- 
ture or any other subject desired. 

The traveling library is an aid in 
the study club. The Department of 
Education at Albany, N. Y., will send 
to clubs making application to them, 
a set of books which have reference 
to the studies pursued by the club. 
These are secured for three months 
for a nominal price merely to cover 
transportation. <A traveling library 
left in a community for three or six 
months hasa telling influence upon the 
community. This club study is often 
held in connection with the Grange 


as the reading course bulletins have 
served as special work for women 
on the Grange program. The co- 
operation of the Grange has been a 
very valuable aid in the farm home 
extension. 


WINTER COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS 

A more extended course than can be 
gained by reading at home is offered in 
the Winter Course in Home Eco- 
nomics at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The tuition is 
free to residents of New York State. 
The only expense is that of travel and 
living in Ithaca with incidental labora- 
tory fee and purchase of books 
desired. 

The instruction is divided into 
lecture and laboratory work. This 
covers at least three hours daily for 
five days of the week. Saturdays are 
used by students in Home Economics 
in observing other departments and 
pointsof interest in the University and 
for preparation of the work of the 
following week. 
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In Course I upon Foods, instruction 
and practice is given in the proper 
preparation of dishes common in any 
home. Lectures in the course on 
Foods treat of the composition of food 
food values and principles of nutri- 
tion. Young women taking this 
course are instructed in the feeding of 
human beings for higher’ efficiency 
as the men in other departments are 
learning how to feed animals for 
large values. 

Subiects for Course IT are the build- 


ing of the house, its management, 
equipment and decoraticn. Special 


attention is given to simplification in 
living and conveniences to reduce the 


labor in the household. The labora- 
tory periods are used for making 
house plans, marketing, observing 


laundry equipment, practice in laun- 
dry methods, and an observation of 
the source of supplies for the house- 
hold. The third course which pro- 
vides for five lectures a week may be 
selected by the student from other 
winter courses of the College 
according to the choice of the stu- 
dent whether in poultry, dairy, horti- 
culture or general agriculture. 


Between three and four hundred 





GRADUATE School of Home 


A 








Economics was held at the 
New York State College of 
Agriculture, July 13 -25, 1908. 











Home Economics is attractirg 
general attention partly because it 
concerns that most important of hu- 
man institutions, the home, and 
partly because, as a subject, it is in an 
interesting stage of development and 
formulation. Cooking and sewing 
courses have recognized places in the 
curriculum of lower schools and ad- 
vanced courses in subjects relating to 
the welfare of the home are rapidly 
finding their places in Colleges of 
Agriculture and Liberal Arts, in 
technical and normal schools. In 
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men come to the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture for winter course 
work. Oftentimes these men are ac- 
companied by wives or sisters some 
of whom take the work for women. 
It is hoped that more young women 
from the villages and farms will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. First 
it furnishes training in the essentials 
of home making. Second it gives to 
woman a broader outlook upon life 
and a knowledge which gives an in- 
terest to her life work; third, it may 
be the beginning of a professional 
course which will, with further train- 
ing, be means of livelihood. 
THE FARM HOME WEEK 

In February of 1908 there was a 
Farmers’ Week at the Coliege. Far- 
mers from all parts of the state were in 
attendance and many were accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters. 
Lectures and demonstrations of farm- 
ing methods were held in all depart- 
ments. In February ov meet- 
ing is to be repeated a t program 
will be provided each day for women’s 
work on the farm indoors and out. 
This will be the farm home or house- 
keepers’ week. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By Caroline L. Hunt 


University of Wisconsin 


each of these schools a_ particular 
phase of the subject seems to develop 
most rapidly and successfully. Die- 
tetics has perhaps reached the highest 
plane in agricultural colleges which 
aiden the general subject of 
nutrition. House architecture, dec- 
oration and sanitation find a favor- 
able field in technical schools, while 
the sociological and economic relations 
of the home are best studied in College 
of Liberal Arts. 

Of the various subjects included 
under home economics none has 
received more attention than that of 
dietetics. It seems natural, there- 
fore, that the demand for graduate 
instruction should come first in con- 





nection with this subject and that 
agricultural colleges should be first to 
meet the demand. 

The Graduate School of Home 
Economics accepted the invitation to 
meet at Cornell partly because of the 
opportunity to hear the lectures on 
bio-chemistry given by Drs. Zuntz, 
Mendel and Armsby before the Grad- 
uate school in agriculture. It was 
attracted also by the recently estab- 
lished department of home economics, 
by the generous offer of lectures by 
members of the faculty and by the 
great natural beauty of Ithaca. 

Careful preparations were made for 
the meeting by Dean Bailey and by 
Miss Van Rensselaer and by Miss 
Rose. A house on the campus was 
used as social headquarters for the 
school and the members had abundant 
opportunity to meet other workers in 
the field of home economics. Besides 
making adequate preparations for the 
comfort and convenience of those in 
attendance, Miss Van Rensselaer and 
Miss Rose gave a very interesting 
demonstration of labor saving house- 
hold devices. 
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The program included lectures by 
Drs. Fetter, Kemmerer, Needham, 
Webber, Stocking and Cavanaugh of 
Cornell. Dr. Zuntz lectured on ‘‘Food 
Values’”’ and Dr. Mendel on ‘Food 
and Dietary Standards.’ <A course of 
five lectures was given by Mrs. 
Richards of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in the ‘Relation of 
Costs to Efficiency. Prof. Day of 
the University of Missouri gave the 
results of her recent work on the 
“Digestibilitv of Starch.’ Professor 
Bevier of the University of Illinois 
lectured on a in Teaching 
Dietetics,’ and Dr. Lan; gworthy of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
“Tllustrative Material for Use in 
Teaching Dietetics.” 

There were twenty-four in at- 
tendance from ten states and Canada, 
and the enthusiastic preparation made 
for future sessions showed that those 
who were present had received great 
benefit and that Cornell had assisted in 
the development of a valuable form of 
educational work. 
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ATHLETICS IN THE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


By John F. Moakley 


Varsity Track and Cross Country Coach 





Courtesy The Alumni News 
**JACK’’ MOAKLEY 


HE College of Agriculture is in 
the front rank among the col- 
leges of Cornell in its athletic 

spirit. This is as it should be for the 
class of material is of the best, com- 
prising as it does a student body 
whose physiques have been accus- 
tomed toa healthy outdoor life before 
coming here, and whose natural 
tendency is to continue the active 
life which they have previously led. 
Cornell’s prominence in all branches 
of college sport is of recent growth and 
the College of Agriculture has been a 
leading factor in its development. 
It was not many years ago when a 
victory in any sport besides rowing 
was of rare occurrence and the lack of 
material was given as the reason for 
our failure to hold our own with other 
universities. Those most interested 
in our athletic successes predicted the 
good results that the College of Agri- 
culture was to bring us, and always 





used the argument, ‘Wait until we get 
our Agricultural buildings and then we 
will have the material with which to 
win.” The results attained in ath- 
letics since the completion of this col- 
lege have certainly verified their 
prophecy. 

The plan of giving gymnasium 
credit for participation in any branch 
ot sport is a great incentive to stu- 
dents to do something in Inter-college, 
class, or varsity athletics. It gives an 
opportunity to those who have never 
taken part in competition to try them- 
selves out against others as inex- 
perienced as themselves, in the Inter- 
college and class contests, while the 
experienced men may always strive 
for the varsity teams. Our athletic 
competitions are graded in such a way 
that a man need give very little of his 
time and yet may make some team. 
Many fine athletes have been devel- 
oped for the Varsity teams by a little 
participation in Inter-College and 
class athletics when the student was 
fearful of having to give too much 
time to trying for the varsity team, 
it being a serious question with him of 
doing sufficient work to stay in the 
University. Whensure of theirstand- 
ing in their classes, the men tried for 
the Varsity and made it, the training 
both in knowledge of the sport and the 
betterment in physical condition from 
the casual work in these minor con- 
tests making of them athletes of 
Varsity calibre. 

The good-fellowship and _ self-re- 
liance gained in athletics by the 
average student who, through home 
situation or other reasons has never 
had much opportunity to mingle with 
the world, are among the notable 
benefits which the College of Agri- 
culture ascribes to athletics. In the 
athletic Hall of Fame at Cornell 
University the College of Agriculture 
has many members. No college in 
your midst can show more able leaders 
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or more versatile athletes in sports 
where brain and brawn have counted 
for most. Let everyone do some- 
thing to increase the interest in your 
College for general participation in 
athletics and you will be doing your 
share in the development of the true 
Cornell spirit in the College of Agri- 
culture. 

Of last year’s *“‘C’’ men ten were in 
the College of Agriculture, representing 
each of the major sports. The holder 
of the inter-collegiate heavy weight 
wrestling championship is a member 
of the class of 1911, Agriculture, and 
F. J. Porter, inter-collegiate shot- 
putting champion in his senior year 
was one of the college’s early stars. 
The College holds the Inter-college 
Cross Country cup at present and has 
made strong fights in the inter-col- 
lege crew, track and baseball contests. 
Such is the record of the College of 
“Farmers.” and it is a good one. 
It devolves upon its present and future 
members to maintain and augment 
this standing in athletics as well as in 
other activities. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING 


AS A SPORT 
By H. C. Young, *10 
Captain of the "Varsity Cross Country Team 

DOUBT very much if there is 
i any sport in this University, 

that is carried on to any great 
extent, that offers such good induce- 
ments to a person who has had little if 
any experience in athletics, as cross- 
country running. <A fellow with no 
experience at all, by sticking to it and 
using a little perseverance can in a 
short time become quite efficient in the 
sport. 

Beside the intercollege cross-coun- 
try race that takes place in the fall, 
there are frequent novice races that 
are run at frequent intervals extend- 
ing from the opening of the Uni- 
versity in the fall until Christmas. 

I could cite several instances where 
men came out with the mere inten- 
tion of running these novice races, but 
who found themselves so enthusiastic 
in a short time that they tried for, and 
made the varsity team. 
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There is a little book called ‘‘Hints 
on Training,’ written by Mr. Moakley 
which is a most useful thing for a man 
who is doing any running at all. It 
gives a schedule to be followed by the 
beginner during his first few weeks of 
training also a map of the cross- 
country courses and many other use- 
ful hints on such subjects as what to 
sat, etc.,that greatly help the begin- 
ner. 

It is the freshmen who have the 
best chance of making good for they 
have the longest time in which to do 
it, and I wish the freshmen in parti- 
cular would ‘‘get out’’ and get into the 
game. Run in the freshman cup 
races; there is still a chance to win 
that cup, for it is the best average in 
seven or eight races that count. 

Now if there is any fellow who has 
not gone out for any athletic team and 
who has an idea that he would like this 
form of exercise let him come out and 
try it. If in doubt consult Mr. 
Moakley who is always ready to give 
advice to beginners. 


INTERCOLLEGE CROSS- 


COUNTRY 
By N. R. Peet, ’10 
Captain of the College Cross-Country Team, 1908 
OST of the readers of this arti- 
M cle, especially those now in the 
University, have noticed the 
trophy which has stood since early 
last winter in the glass case to the 
right of the left-hand entrance to the 
auditorium. This is the cup which is 
held for one year by the college mak- 
ing the best score in the annual 
intercollege cross-country race which 
is run off about the first of December. 
Last year we took the cup from the 
Mechanical Engineers by beating out 
the Civil Engineers by a score of fifty 
to fifty-one. It might be well to 
state how this score is made: Each 
runner scores a number of points 
equal to his position at the finish; 
thus the third man to finish scores 
three; fifth, five, etc. The first five 
men in each college score for their 
team; hence it is the team with the 
lowest score that wins the race. 
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So much for last year’s run. Now 
this year we want to keep that cup 
and we hope to win other trophies in 
other branches of intercollege sports 
to keep it company; it looks rather 
lonesome at present. 

It is up to every student in the col- 
lege who can run, thinks he can run, 
or likes to run, to get out and hustle 
for his college. It is up to the fresh- 
men especially to do this for only 
novices can run in this race (numeral 
and insignia men of all kinds are not 
allowed) and hence many of the old 
students will be debarred. 

The freshmen should turn out in 
force: I emphasize the freshmen be- 
cause I believe that most of the old 
students will be there anyway to get 
another whack at it and also to see if 


“he can beat out the man who tied 
him for 56th place.’ 

A meeting will be called shortly of 
all those interested in this branch of 
sport to elect a captain and manager. 
These officers will serve on both the 
college cross-country and track teams 
besides being members of the Athletic 
Board of Control of the College. It 
is hoped that considerable rivalry will 
be shown for the positions, for that 
will start things off with a rush which 
quite often is the basis of success. 

Let’s have a bunch out, and then 
let this squad run as a bunch for it 
helps a lot to run together, and it also 
gives the other colleges the idea that 
we mean business which also means 
more than it seems at first. Let’s 
keep the cup! 


THE FURNITURE OF THE FARM 


By J. Demary, Sp. 


T IS hard to say whether we have 
l in this country any distinctive 
farm furniture such as is often 
observed in European countries where 
chests, settles, four post bedsteads, 
etc.,are handed down from one genera- 
tion to another with scarcely any per- 
ceptible wear. Coming as did the 
early settlers from the different coun- 
tries they brought with them accord- 
ing to their condition various pieces 
and styles of furniture and these were 
copied by the local Colonial cabinet 
makers without any particular regard 
for any distinctive pattern that might 
serve as representing farm require- 
ments and conditions. The old fash- 
ioned secretary with a writing leaf and 
cupboards above and drawers below 
was one of the conventional forms of 
which examples are to be found in 
many of the farm houses in the older 
sections of the country. 

Most of the older hand-made furni- 
ture lasted a long time, since the use 
of glue had not reached its present 
stage of perfection, and the arm chairs 
and rockers survived for mi ny years 
their makers and users. As time 
went on furniture from the cities and 
villages found its way into the farm- 
houses thru gift or public sale and 
thus added to the mixture of styles 


often discovered in the best room 
whenever a wedding or a funeral ne- 
cessitated the opening of its doors to 
the public. There has been in the 
past no specific attention given to 
the training of the rural mind in the 
direction of choosing such furniture 
and decorations that are fitting for the 
needs of farm dwellers and not only 
serve their purpose definitely but 
harmoniously. This was partly due 
to the influence of the city upon the 
restless members of the rural com- 
munity influencing them to leave the 
country for good and the conserva- 
tive opinion of the stay-at-homes 
that ‘“‘education”’ had nothing to do 
with the everyday life of the farmer. 
Indoor decoration was by similar 
handicaps confined to virtually use- 
less wax flowers, the construction of 
‘throws’ used to embellish the horse 
hair covered furniture and the various 
mottoes in perforated cardboard with- 
out which no well regulated farm- 
house felt complete. That the furni- 
ture in daily use by the farmer and his 
family bore no direct and distinct 
character fitting to its place and sur- 
roundings was a natural result of these 
influences. As the older pieces of 
furniture gradually became worn out 
they were replaced by the city styles 
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previously mentioned and whose in- 
fluence as molders of taste was most 
unfortunate. The ‘‘Red Plush period 
followed that of the Hair Cloth Sofa,”’ 
as one man has phrased it, and the 
influence of the various cousins of the 
jig saw could be traced by the fear- 
fully carved and twisted chair legs 
that served to collect dust and had no 
relation to the simple purposes for 
which farm furniture should be de- 
signed. While this was going on the 
hard wood forests were in many cases 
being destroyed for firewood and 
what might have been a most fitting 
article of adornment and utility in a 
farm kitchen as a table or chair 
passed up the chimney in smoke. 
What should have been done and may 
be done even at the eleventh hour is to 
show the possibilities that lie within 
the farmers woodlot and their relation 
tofthe rooms that compose the farm 
home. Once upon a time—and it 
still persists—the ‘“‘what not’’ was the 
repository for the books of the 
farmer, a three cornered affair whose 
shelves decreased in width till at the 
apex there was barely enough space 
for the customary sea shell which 
diametrically opposed the dictionary 
at the bottom. The name was des- 
cription enough: but it took the place 
of the modern bookcase and as a dust 
collector had no equal. 

The need of the present day is for 
some means of suggesting~ to the 
farmer the possibilities within his 
woodlot for rendering service and 
ornament to his dwelling house apart 
from heating purposes; the value 
and beauty of our common hard 
woods when quartered and sawed, the 
planning and building of a simple 
article like a table or bookcase, whose 
construction may be facilitated by 
the nearest planing mill, the final 
assembling being left to the nearest 
cabinet maker. Tho the cost may be 
in excess of the prices of the supply 
houses the durability will be far 
greater, besides the satisfaction that 
comes from using ones own materials. 

Whether or not this subject would 
fall within the province of a reading 
course bulletin can only be told by 
experiment: to give elaborate direc- 


tions for household decoration is like 
attempting to expound evolution to a 
man whose cow has milk fever—before 
the one has been fully explained the 
animal may be dead—simple sketches 
and designs like those in the arts and 
crafts publications, cover the ground 
more fully. The so-called ‘“‘uplifting 
of the farmer’’ should not- consist of 
advice given after the manner of the 
city slummer but a pointing out of 
the materials and resources which his 
own surroundings afford, and the 
means by which these may become 
useful and ornamental. Perhaps the 
Mission style of furniture lends itself 
better to the needs of the farm than 
any other; its straight and simple 
lines may be drawn with greater ease 
in design and readily comprehended 
by a mechanic, and the work can be 
left ‘in the white’ for home staining 
or other finishing. Whatever form 
the suggestion or bulletin may take 
it should be in simple language cover- 
ing the main points with a brief des- 
cription of our native woods, their 
value for different situations—the 
sawing and manipulation-——finishing, 
stains and varnishes, etc., together 
with coverings that may be produced 
upon the farm from the hides of the 
animals which otherwise would go to 
the dealer. Country people suffer 
from two great disadvantages—one 
is that they often are pressed for 
money and cannot buy beyond the 
necessities—the other that having 
gained a surplus—the gaining has 
been so hard that they still feel it and 
shrink from buying anew. The first 
presents a hard problem for a would 
be “uplifter’’; the last may be di- 
verted from the current of their 
thought leaving them to adorn their 
homes which have beenin many cases 
hardly won. American farming has 
been and is a transitory existence 
farms do not remain in one family for 
more than one generation; when this 
condition has been remedied and some 
of the features of English farming pre- 
vail, perhaps our farm furniture will 
not serve as subjects for the oratory of 
the auctioneer and be dispersed to the 
four winds “‘to settle the estate.”’ 
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The CounTRYMAN takes pleasure in 
announcing the election of S. G. 
Judd, ‘11, and C. F. Ribsam, ‘11, to 
the Board, Mr. Judd joining the 
Editorial and Mr. Ribsam the Busi- 
ness staff. This election marks the 
culmination of the competition started 
last April for 1911 men. A general 
competition now open to members of 
all classes, will continue until the 
spring elections, unless unforeseen 
vacancies occur previous to that 
time. It is essential that competitors 
should register and begin their work 
at once, if a capable board is to be 
elected in April. Aside from this 
phase of the question is the benefit, 
in the form of activity and ex- 
perience, that is offered to the man 
who enters such a competition. This 
benefit is of no small proportions and 
on this basis alone we would urge 
students and particularly under-class 
men to become actively interested 
now. With the additional force sup- 
plied by the necessity of competitors, 
we simply reiterate the request- 
which is, in other words, the state- 
ment of a duty to the college. 


Countryman 


Generaliza- ¥!7# the characteristic 
tion and swing of the pendulum, 
Specializa- there seems to be aris- 
tion ing a sense of the im- 
portance of generalization as con- 
trasted with the severe specializa- 
tion which was so strongly cham- 
pioned a year or soago. Yet there is 
a difference between the two and their 
applications that should be taken into 
consideration before one or the other 
is unqualifiedly condemned or ap- 
plauded. Specialization it seems, 
may well be connected with a profes- 
sion or vocation, a life work wherein 
one competes with others in pro- 
duction, manufacture and the like. 
In this case we must realize 
that to be most useful to mankind we 
must perform our particular duty in 
the most perfect way within our 
power,and this necessitates a thorough 
knowledge of the details of such a 
duty; a familiarity greater than that 
with any other activity. It is in re- 
gard to our education, however, that 
the idea of generalization can best be 
applied. The agriculturist of  to- 
day—and of tomorrow—be he dairy- 
man, seedsman, truck gardener, 
manager, whatever his phase of 
activity, cannot confine his education 
to one narrow line of study even 
though his fund of knowledge in this 
one direction be vast and deep. The 
raiser of dairy cattle who is without 
information as to the raising also of 
crops, might as well throw up the 
sponge at the outset. The fruit 
grower who is ignorant of the prin- 
cipals taught in farm crops, or the 
bare facts of the chemical effects of 
manuring, will be sorely handicap- 
ped in the struggle for prosperity. 
In this way can we see the necessity 
for a generalization of courses during 


undergraduate years. Whereas, it 
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was once said that applicants for cer- 
tain positions were accepted chiefly in 
respect to their specialized know- 
ledge and experience, we now hear of 
the difficulty encountered by men 
seeking employment, because of a 
lack of broad, general information. 
It all reverts finally to the advice 
which is applicable in every case- 
namely to avoid exaggeration and 
extremes in either one direction or 
the other—-and in the many subjects 
now offered in the agricultural col- 
leges of the country, is found a solu- 
tion of the problem of following this 
advice. 


Upon observing the pre- 
The 1909 parations for the fruit 
Fruit 
Exhibit 


exhibit which is to open 
on the eighteenth of 
November, our minds naturally re- 
vert to the first activity of the kind 
which a little less than a year ago was 
made a distinct success through the 
efforts of Professor Wilson and his 
classes. With the same enthusiastic 


advisor and an equally energetic class 
we can anticipate fully as good an ex- 
hibit, and considering also the experi- 
ence already gained and the greater a- 
mount of preparation this year, itis not 
unduly optimistic to expect an even 
greater success. This is an activity 
that can well be talked of among the 
farmers of the State, for not only is it 
of interest to fruit growers, but further- 
more of distinct educational benefit. 


Through an unfortunate oversight, 
acknowledgment was not made, in the 
the October number to Mr. C. F. 
Clark of the Department of Plant 
Breeding, by whom ‘the photograph 
of the experimental plant breeding 
gardens on page twenty-six was 
taken. 


As we go to press we hear that the 
first inter-college Soccer football game 
ever played at Cornell was won by 
Agriculture from the College of Civil 
Engineering by a score of 2—t1. 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


NE of the most promising fea- 
tures in present progress is the 


greater attention given to prac- 
tical education. Interest in the 
sciences has advenced since thev have 
been shown to apply in a vital way to 
matters of common experience. Agri- 
cultural Colleges have increased in 
members and importance until they 
take a foremost place among educa- 
tional institutions, because they meet 
the need of the man who desires scien- 
tific training in practical everyday 
things. An urgent need has long 
been making itself felt for more 
scientific training for women in house- 
hold affairs. In some places practi- 
cal education for women has kept 


pace with other educational ad- 
vances, but, on the whole, it has lag- 
ged until today. It is often easier for 
the woman to become proficient in 
languages, mathematics or abstruse 
sciences than to put herself in posses- 
sion of those scientific facts which 
underlie the proper care of a home 
and children. It is in recognition of 
this need that many Agricultural Col- 
leges offer courses in Home Economics; 
and those not already in line are pre- 
paring to follow as soon as larger ap- 
propriations are made for such work. 
In the fall of 1907, the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University 
offered for the first time regular in- 
struction in Home Economics. A 
# 
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laboratory was equipped for experi- 
mental purposes and courses were out- 
lined which should run through the 
four college years and lead to the 
degree of the college. The object of 
these courses is to prepare the woman 
to meet her home difficulties in the 
same scientific spirit as the trained 
engineer, to enable her to plan as 
thoughtfully for human nutrition as 
the educated farmer plans the bal- 
anced ration for his stock. 


Dean Bailey’s address at the first 
Agricultural Assembly on October 1, 
assumed practically national impor- 
tance for he made his first public an- 
nouncement concerning the aims and 
work of the Commission on Country 
Life. Dean Bailey denied that the 
cominission had been appointed for 
political purposes and read President 
Roosevelt's letter asking him to 
accept the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee. In this letter. the President 
clearly states that the purpose of the 
commission is to secure information 
which shall enable him to make 
recommendations to Congress for the 
remedy of certain conditions. He 
also suggests that methods be proposed 
whereby rural schools will better fit 
children for life upon the farm and 
some manner of cooperation of the 
national and state agricultural de- 
partments with different agricultural 
organzations to make country life 
more attractive. The plans of the 
Commission are to send out about 
500,000 circular letters asking nearly 
40 questions on rural conditions and 
during the Fall the Commission will 
probably travel through the country 
studying the country life in each part 
visited. In December. a report will 
be made to President Roosevelt. 


Mr. H. E. Cook, a veteran Farmers’ 
Institute worker who has recently 
been appointed Dean of the Agri- 
cultural School at Canton, N. Y., re- 
ports that about fifty students have 
already registered and as many more 


are expected. Mr. Cook is a practical 
and successful dairyman owning with 


his brother a large tract of land and 
several successful cheese factories. 
Some ten or twelve years ago, he built 
one of the best dairy stables in the 
country. <A feature of Dean Cook’s 
new work is the holding of Farmers’ 
Conferences which method insures 
great benefit to the school and to the 
farmer. 


Fifteen representatives of Agricultu- 
ral organizations in Tompkins County 
met at 11 A.M. Saturday, October roth 
in the Agricultural College at the call 
of Commissioner Pearson. The pur- 
pose of this meeting was to answer a 
number of questions concerning the 
management of Farmers Institutes in 
this county. Commissioner Pearson 
has assigned 8 days of institute work 
three of which will be devoted to 
special poultry institute during Farm- 
er’s week. On the other five days, it 
has been arranged to hold sessions in 
different parts of the county. There 
was a full discussion of the methods of 
conducting the meetings and of the 
subjects to be taken up. Good re- 
sults are expected from cooperation of 
this sort. This meeting is one cf a 
large number of similar ones held in 
different counties in the state and 
exemplifies the ‘“‘Home Rule”’ spirit 
which dominates the policy of the new 
Commissioner. 


One of the notable exhibits at the 
New York State Fair was the dairy 
display. Due to the untiring efforts 
of Commissioner of Agriculture Pear- 
son, who was the State Fair Commis- 
sioner in charge of this department, 
greatly increased interest was shown 
in this branch and the exhibit was 
larger than ever before. All sections 
of the state were represented. Nearly 
all of the cheese was fancy and scored 
unusually high. Is not this increased 
interest in the excellence of dairy pro- 
ducts an indication that dairy condi- 
tions in New York are improving? 
The ready markets at hand coupled 
with the natural dairy resources of 
this region ought in a few years to 
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make New York the Empire State in 
dairy products as in other things. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 
THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


(1) Lee, C. E., Ill.; (2) Dox, A. W., 
Conn.; (3) Kendall, J .C., Kan.; (4) 
Thom, C., Conn.; (5) Ayres, H. L., 
N. Y.; (6) Willoughby, C. L., Ga.; 
(7) Dexter, W. H., D. C.;7 (8) Doane 
C. F., D. C.; (g) Campbell,” P A., 
Maine; (10) Larson, C. W.!Pa.; (11) 
Hunziker, O. F., Indiana; (12) Little, 
E. M., Nebraska; (13) Beach, C. L.; 
Conn.; (14) Ross, H. E.fNew,York, 
(15) Washburn, R. M., Vermont; (16) 
Webster, E. H., D. C.; (17) Hayden, 
C. C., Illinois; (18) Ayer, L. F., Vir- 
ginia; (19) White, B. D., D. C.; (20) 
Kent, F. (21) Haecker, 
71> 4... Rasmussen, F., 
New Hampshire; (23) Whittaker, G. 
M., D.C.; (24) Larson, C.,So.. Dakota; 
(25) Erf,O., Ohio; (26) Merrill, L. H., 
Maine; (27) Jarvis, J. 
(28) Eckles, C. H., Missouri; (29) 
Billings, G. A., D. C.; (30) Pearson, 
R. A., New York; (31) Savage, E.5., 
New York; (32) Van Norman, H. E., 
Penn.; (33) Van Slyke, L. L., New 
York; (34) Miyawaki, A., Kansas; 
(35) Melick, C. W., Maryland; (36) 
Lane, C. B., D. C.; (37) Stocking, 
W. A., Jr., New York; (38) Caldwell, 
R. E., Kansas; (39) Publow, C. A., 
New York; (40) Nystrom, A. B., 
Ohio; (41) Ferguson, A., New York; 
(42) Dean, H. H., Canada; (43) 
Guthrie, E.S., N. Y.; (44) Simp on, 
O. G., Oregon; (45) Frandson, J. H., 
Idaho; (46) Wilson, J. K., New York; 
(47) Rawl, B. H., D.C. 


L., Oregon; 


Minn.; (22) 


D., Indiana: 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The first meeting of the Agricultural 
Association was held on the evening of 
October 13,with a good sized audience, 
containing, we are glad to note, 
a goodly number of first year men. 
After an introductory address by the 
president E. I. Bayer, ’o9, business in 
regard to the financing of the Asso- 
ciation and the College athletics was 
taken up. Following this, Professor 
Rice stirred up the enthusiasm of the 
meeting with a characteristically live 
and inspiring talk, after which the 
audience was given an unexpected 
treat. State Master of the Grange 
Godfrey who had stopped in Ithaca 
for a few hours was prevailed upon to 
speak, and emphasized the interest 
which the Grange is taking in ques- 
tions of agricultural education. Pro- 
fessor Tuck next made clear the re- 
lations that should exist between the 
student and college and university 
activities, urging men to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered 
while they were freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 


The meeting adjourned after E. L. 
D. Seymour, ’o9, had talked about 


the CouNnTRYMAN, and the classes 
met separately to elect members of 
the Committee on Student Honor. 
This resulted in the election of the 
following: Seniors, E. I. Bayer, E. H. 
Thomson, E. L. Baker; juniors, V. J. 
Frost, W. W. Fisk; sophomore, 
I. C. Jagger. The freshman member 
will be chosen in December. 

The formation of the Inter-college 
Athletic Association resulted in the 
arrangement of a schedule for Soccer 
football games early in October. 
Upon the first call for candidates, 
seventeen men showed up and this 
interest was continued in the competi- 
tion for places on the team. The first 
game was played on October 15, 
against the Civil Engineers, aiter this 
issue had gone to press. 
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Preparations for the Second Annual 
Fruit Show were begun on October 13, 
when at a meeting of the class in 
Systematic Pomology the date for the 
show was chosen as November 18, 
and the following committees were 
chosen: Fruits, W. H. Stark; Ex- 
hibit, S P. Hollister, Miss E. F. 
Genung, B.B. Robb; Award, P. Jud- 
son; Package, G. H. Miller; Arrange- 
ment, R. J. Shepard. 

It is Professor Wilson's intention to 
have the show under the entire control 
of this class, although all horticultural 
students were invited to take part and 
assist in the work. The results that 
accrue from such experience are il- 
lustrated by the fact that at the State 
Fair this fall, the exhibit of the 
Webster Grange put up by Mr. Robb, 
a prominent member of last year’s 
cominittee, won third prize of twenty- 
five dollars. 

The exhibit this year is to be even 
larger than the first, and there will be 
added exhibitions insects and 
diseases injurious to fruit, as well as 
of the various pomological products, 
such as fruit juices, jellies, preserves, 
etc. 


ot 


A preliminary report from the 
Registrar, early in October gave the 
following figures: 

Regular students 

Special students....... ao 


380 
This number is exciusive of gradu- 
ates and of a number of students who 
have registered since that time. A 
final statement of registration num- 
bers as compared with those of last 
vear will be published at a later date. 


The first Agricultural Assembly of 
the college year was held Thursday 
evening, October 2. There was a 
larger gathering of members of the 
faculty and students than at any pre- 
vious first assembly. The entert in- 
ment consisted of musical selections 
and the regular address by Dean 
Bailey. 


-was, personally, very popular. 
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During the summer, there came to 
the University, the sad news of the 
death of H. D. Everett, a former stu- 
dent in the College of Forestry. Ina 
letter just received from Dr. F. W. 
Foxworthy, who was his room-mate in 
Manila, there are given further details. 
Mr. Everett was Acting Director of 
the Forestry Bureau at Manila during 
a part of the past year. While doing 
exploring work in Negroes, he and 
his entire party were assassinated by 
savages, after first being stupefied by 
the fumes of a plant which was placed 
upon their camp-fire. Mr. Everett 
was one of the most promising of the 
students of the former College of 
Forestry at Cornell, and a man who 
His 
death will be mourned by a large 
circle of friends, both here and in the 
University of Michigan, where he 
completed his course. 


Professor Chas. H. Tuck has passed 
the civil service examination for 
Conductor of Farmer’s Institutes. 


Hobart C. Young, ’10, was recen‘ly 
elected captain of the cross-country 
team. At the Intercollege cross- 
country meet held at Princeton last 
fall, he finished sixth and was the 
fourth Cornell man to cross the line. 
At the spring Intercollegiate track 
meet held at Philadelphia, Mr. Young 
finished second in the two-mile run. 


Professor and Mrs. J. E. Rice en- 
tertained the Poultry Association at 
their residence, on October sixth. 
Short talks were given by Professors 
Rice, Tuck and Rogers, also by the 
members of the Board of Directors 
and by ex-members of the Board. 
Games were played on the lawn and 
Mrs. Rice served some wonderfully 
fine pumpkin pie and home made 
grape juice; later a large bonfire was 
built on the site of the old stand pipe, 
marsh-mallows were toasted and songs 
were sung. About seventy-five were 
present. 


The Lazy Club held its first meeting 
of the season at its room in the forcing 











A VIEW OF THE FRUIT SHOW OF 1907-8, WHICH MUST BE 
SURPASSED IN 1908-9. 
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house, with Professor Craig presiding. 
Plans were stared for the creating 
of a score card for fruit, with Profes- 
sor Wilson as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Niagara grapes from the 
experimental plots at Romulus were 
furnished in abundance during the 
evening. 


Professor Stocking left Ithaca, Oct. 
6th, to attend the International Con- 
gress on Tuberculosis, at Washington, 
D. C., where he had sent a pure milk 
exhibit and some cultures. 


Mr. Wilhelm Miller, a former Cornel- 
lian,and at present associate Editor of 
Country Life in America and the 
Garden Magazine, visited the College 
Oct.5. Mr. Miller and wife, formerly 
Miss Mary Rodgers, ’96, spent six 
weeks in England, studying the gar- 
dens of several great estates. 


E. H. Meyer, ’11, was married July 
29th to Miss Lela Zimmer, Ovid, N.Y. 
they are at home at their apartment 
at 502 N. Aurora. 


Harold E. Ross of the Dairy De- 
partment is the proud father of a 
daughter, Miss Jane Elizabeth Ross 
who first called on her parents Septem- 
ber 29th. 


The Cornell University Poultry 
Association has moved into its new 
office in the Dairy building and one or 
more of the Board of Directors will be 
at the office from g—1o A.M. and 1-2 
p.m. At a special meeting of the 
Board of Directors, it was decided to 
enlarge on last year’s premium list. 
A better quality ‘of paper will be used 
and more copies printed. There will 
be an election of two directors and an 
appointment of one director to fill 
vacancies in the near future. 




































It will be of interest to the readers 
of the CouNTRYMAN and other Cornel- 
lians to know that Mr. E. S. Guthrie, 
formerly of the Dairy Department of 
the Ohio State University has been ap- 
pointed as Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry. Mr. Guthrie 





E. 5. 


GUTHRIE 


grew up on a general stock and dairy 
farm in southwestern Iowa. After 
receiving his preparatory training he 
entered the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture, where he graduated in 
1905 With the degree of B.S.A. 
After graduation, Mr. Guthrie was 
appointed instructor in Butter-mak- 
ing in the Dairy Department at the 
Ohio State University, which position 
he has occupied for the past three 
years. During this time in addition 
to his duties as butter instructor, Mr. 
Guthrie spent considerable time in 
extension work throughout the state. 
During the past year he has also been 
Secretary of the Ohio State Dairy- 
man’s Association, which position he 
resigns in order to come to Cornell. 
As Secretary of the State Dairyman’s 
Association Mr. Guthrie’s work was of 
great value to the dairy interests of 
the state. 

For some months Mr. Guthrie had 
entire charge of the work of the Dairy 
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Department at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity during the absence of the 
head of that department. In addi- 
tion to his scientific training, he has 
spent the last few summers in large 
commercial dairy plants in different 
parts of the country. Mr. Guthrie, 
therefore, comes to us with a broad 
experience both in practical and in 
scientific dairying. The Dairy De- 
partment is fortunate in securing the 
services of such a man. 


FORMER STUDENTS 


‘°o7, M. S. A.—O. S. Morgan, who 
was recently called to Alfred Uni- 
versity as a director of the new agri- 
cultural college, was born at Hamp- 
shire, Illinois, in 1877, and lived on a 
farm till eighteen years old. In 1895 
he was graduated from the High 
School and then attended the Illinois 
State Normal University from which 
he was graduated in 1899. Still 
thirsting for knowledge heattended the 
the Universty of Illinois from which he 
was graduated in 1go5 in the general 
science course. 





oO. S 


MORGAN. 


He taught at the Burlington High 
School, Iowa, for six months and for 
the year 1906 as principal of the nor- 
mal training school at De _ Kalb, 
Illinois. Later Mr. Morgan entered 
Cornell University for the purpose of 
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working for a Master’s degree. His 
major subject, agricultural education, 
was pursued under Prof. Bailey and 
his minor, Pomology, under Prof. 
Craig. In 1907, this degree having 
been granted, he continued his work 
at this University with the intention 
of earning a Doctor’s degree, his sub- 
ject being secondary Agricultural edu- 
cation. Although his new office will 
prevent his attending Cornell he will 
continue to work for his Doctor’s de- 
gree in absentia. While here he was 
a member of the Gamma Alpha 
scientific fraternity, and the past year 
was a fellow in agriculture. 

While at this University Mr. Mor- 
gan was characterized by the thorough- 
ness with which he pursued his work, 
and in securing such a man as its first 
director we feel confident that the 
Alfred Agricultural College has 
strengthened its foundation and will 
rapidly rise to a high state of effic- 
iency. 

06, B. S. A.—Ora Lee, Jr., of 
Albion, N. Y., and Miss Lela Hus- 
lander, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Huslander, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
were married on Sept. 23. The 
ceremony took place at the High 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Binghamton. The _ bridegroom’s 
attendant was C.F. Shaw of State Col- 
lege, Pa., and C. Taber Perkins, of 
Syracuse; W. G. Brierley, of Dover, 
N. H., Ernest Kelley, of Newark, 
N. J.,and John H. Barron, of Nunda 
N. Y., all classmates of Mr. Lee, were 
among the ushers. 

—Cornell News. 

‘oo, W.—W. J. Tenney of Hillcrest 
Fruit Farm, Hamlin, N. Y., writes as 
follows concerning himself and bro- 
ther, C. M. Tenney: 

“Since taking the winter course at 
Cornell we have purchased a fine 
farm, have put out eight hundred 
eighteen 


Alumni 


fruit trees and will plant 
hundred more this spring. 
“We like the CorNELL 
MAN very much.” 
"03, W.—Mr. E. J. Tomlinson is at 
present employed at the Chase Bros. 
Nursery in Rochester. 
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08, W. P. C.—Fred Deyke is in 
charge of poultry at the Gabriel 
Sanitarium, Gabriels, N. Y. 

08, W. P. C.—Earl Crane is assist- 


ing Prof. Rogers with poultry at 
Bergen, N. Y. 

7o8, W. P. C.—H. L. Grubbs, 
Hans Kollanderud, and Ray H. 


Tregallar have returned to pursue 
studies at Cornell. 

o8, W. P. C.—-Gilbert S. Faries of 
“Lindenhurst Farm,’ Concordville, 
Penn., was married recently to Miss 
Bertha Price of Smyrna, Del. 

08, W. P. C.—Herbert F. Bachel- 
lor is employed as assistant on the 
Cornell poultry ranch. 

08, W. P. C.—Walter H. C. En- 
sign has been engaged by Purdue 
University as an instructor in poultry. 

o8, W. P. C.—Allen G. Phillips has 
been called to the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station to take charge of 
its poultry. 

’o8, W. P. C.—Miss Ella Hays is 
managing a poultry farm of her own 
at Gasport, N. Y. 

08, W. P. C.—J. B. Wilson is at the 
Vanderbilt estate, Hyde Park on the 
Hudson, in charge of the poultry. 

’o8, W.—Herbert F. Bachellor of 
Orange Co., N. Y., was married Sept. 
gth,to Miss Mae Worden at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Andes, Dela- 
ware Co. Mr. Bachellor is an em- 
ployee of the Poultry Department and 
is residing at 220 Cobb St. 

08, Sp.—Chas. Joseph Telfer of 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis.,was united in mar- 
tiage to Miss Sara Coe at the home of 
the bride’s parents at Ft. Atkinson, 
June z3cth. Mr. and Mrs. Telfer are at 
home at 240 Linden Ave., Ithaca. 


BOOK kKEVIEW 


Mr. CrREwe’s CAREER, by Winston 


Churchill. [lustrated. 500 pages. 
5%x8 inches. The Macmillan 
Company, New York City. Net 
Price $1.50. 

It might occur to some of our 


readers to call us to account for a re- 
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view of a book outside the pale of 

technical agriculture. We have a 

defence,however,and a capable one, in 

the fact that this is a book for every- 
one to read—and one which we are 
willing and glad to recommend. Mr. 

Churchill is known throughout the 

country for his romances and, lately, 

for his characterizations of modern 

American life. Nearer home—his 

home in the New Hampshire hills—-he 

is known also for his efforts in behalf of 

“purer politics,” the politics that are 

the hidden keynote of his latest book. 

Had we no further information on the 

subject, we would be easily convinced 

after reading Mr. Crewe’s Career, of 
the author’s knowledge of the inner 
mechanism of some government, and 
also of his unequivocal, determined 
sentiments in regard to such practices. 

To analyze somewhat, this story: 
attracts first by its unceasing and un- 
failing interest; the interest that 
holds the eye and thought of the 
reader beyond the reach of outside 
interruption; that makes the book a 
dangerous one to pick up, of an 
evening, if there happens to be work to 
do for the morrow. The interest is 
varied also, from the mingled sym- 
pathy and admiration for Hilary 
Vane, and the ever-present attraction 
of a realistic, uplifting love-story, to 
the intense excitement that accom- 
panies the description of the election 
of the Governor at Albany. 

As we are advised not to become 
narrow by a continuous application to 
one subject or interest, unrelieved by 
exercise or recreation, so do we pass 
on this advice and with it the 
specific recommendation to make use 
of Mr. Crewe’s Career as a broadening, 
instructive and wholly fascinating 
recreation. 

BACTERIA IN RELATION TO COUNTRY 
LirE, by Jacob G. Lipman, A.M., 
Ph.D. Illustrated 500 pages. 5'%x 
8 inches. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. Price $1.50 
net. 

There is a certain personality, a cer- 
tain emanating spirit that we almost 
invariably notice in scientists, in men 
dealing with deep, important facts, 





whose entire work is saturated with 
accuracy and whose aberrations, 
mathematical or otherwise, are usually 
to be measured in millionths or less. 
We feel convinced that not a few of 
our readers who were in the college in 
1906-7, will remember Dr. J. G. 
Lipman and his lectures upon Soil 
Bacteriology, and connect, with him, 
this same abstract, undefinable scien- 
tific atmosphere. For Dr. Lipman is, 
as his work with the New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station has shown, a typical, 
thorough, and modern scientist in 
every sense, and his latest publication 
bears out this characterization with 
distinct force. 

After perusing this book one feels 
that he has at least a ‘‘speaking ac- 
quaintance”’ with every kind of bac- 
terium that exists, and that every day 
changes and phenomena have taken 
on a vastly different and more com- 
plicated aspect. After an introduc- 
tion of Bacteria in general, their forms 
habits, life histories, characters, etc., 
we are led up to every one of the im- 
portant phases of country life and 
shown clearly and understandingly its 


connection with the various micro- 
organisms that we have formerly 
heard of as “‘germs,”’ ‘“‘microbes”’ or 


‘“‘bugs.”’ Air and Water, Sewage, Soil 
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Fertility, Barnyard Manure, Milk and 
its Products, Food Preservation and 
Various Fermentation Processes, are 
each discussed in several chapters, and 
not only is their relationship to 
Bacteria made clear, but in each case 
principles are either implied or stated, 
that permit oneto act in the wisest and 
most effective manner in cooperation 
with, or against these organisms. 

So much for its completeness. But 
the work has another attraction in its 
simplicity and ease of understanding 
to the lay mind. Technicalities are, 
wherever possible, omitted, or other- 
wise made perfectly clear, so that 
these scientific truths, which are so 
marvellous in themselves, and so 
recent in their discovery, are grasped 
and appreciated almost without a 
realization of it. We have suggested 
before this the addition of a consider- 
able number of different books to the 
library of the farmer and the student. 
We now advise that this one be added, 
for it contains information, facts and 
advice, that should be familiar to 
every worthy farmer and citizen. 
The duty of mankind to care for and 
protect his fellowmen is a paramount 
one: Parts of this book tell us how to 
do this work. And withal, the book is 
very readable. 
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“Tf you get it from us it’s right” 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusua’ advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured 
for us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price to 
students and town people. Suits from $10 to $30. We make to measure 
at a saving of 30 percent. to 50 per cent. over the exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 


in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
66 " . ° 
If not;we make it right’’ 118 East State Street 
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shoes that have that College air at prices within * 
reach of all $3.50 to $6.50. We sell the z 


best $4.00 shoes in the world. Try a pair, 
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204 E. State St. 


With the growth of 


The New York State 
Agricultural College 





has come an unusual demand for various books and supplies for the 
work. 

It is our aim to carry everything for immediate delivery and we 
place special stress upon reference books. We have works on Milk, 
Cheese and Butter—Cattle, Swine and Feeding—-Fruit, Crops, etc., and 
with two stores, regular deliveries, our facilities are unsurpassed and 
place us in a position to give the student the best in the shortest time at 
the minimum price. 
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